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The Week of Prayer 


The main thing to remember is that 
the Week of Prayer is for prayer. It 
is not for long speaking, for much sing- 
ing, or debating—it is for intercession 
and thanksgiving. Preparation may be 
made in a variety of ways, but for each 
one preparation is really essential. In 
looking over the topics for prayer, he 
ought to see just how much he knows of 
the needs of those for whom he expects 
topray. If he knows no need, he cannot 
pray; that is the bald truth of the mat- 
ter. For surely the vague petitions that 
seek for a general blessing for every- 
body have not in them either the 
earnestness or the reality to commend 
themselves to God as worthy of answer. 
The needs of men everywhere are mani- 
fold. Let us take this opportunity to 
look into the special problems of all 
for whom we are to intercede, so that 
we may indeed ask for something and 
not for anything. This preparation will 
have a great advantage in another way. 
We pray naturally when a need bears 
home upon our hearts. If we are sick, 
we do not need to be exhorted to pray. 
lf a friend is in danger or sickness, our 
whole soul may stand for days bowed 
in the deepest prayer. Thus, if we look 
deep enough now, we may come indeed 
to understand the needs of men whose 
cases we have never examined before, 
and thus be forced during the coming 
year to spend time in the sincerest in- 
tercession by the very force of our in- 
terest. In this way the Week of Prayer 
will mean really the whole year of 
prayer. We often ask, Why a particu- 
lar week of prayer? There are two 
teasons that are, to many, quite suffi- 
cient: First, in busy days we need our 
attention profoundly aroused. The 





world is “so much with us, late and 
soon,” that it takes something big and 
insistent to wake us up. Second, this 
emphasis will drive us to think about 
the problems of men and help to in- 
crease our interest in them viewed from 
the world-wide standpoint. Men of all 
nations will be praying together in that 
week. It will be united intercession. 


Service Through Personal Economy 


We are often led into thinking that 
our social service responsibility may be 
largely discharged through legislation 
and charitable organizations and an 
affiliation with church work. Agitation 
is a simple and popular matter in these 
days, and current fiction is bringing to 
us all the horrors of the slums. Some- 
times we are fortunate enough to have 
so bestirred ourselves that we are 
closely identified with some very worthy 
movements. But it is only the very 
few who have come solidly and squarely 
to face their definite duty with regard 
to the earning and spending of money. 
It is not too much to say that there is 
no question of like importance whose 
discussion is so steadily hushed up and 
whose main principles are so little com- 
prehended. How much ought I to 
spend? How much ought I to take for 
my work? Where ought I to spend my 
money? Where ought I to earn my 
money? These are questions of the 
deepest social import, and the answers 
to them in each individual case might 
be quite specific if each individual took 
time to think about the question. Do 
college students realize that all they 
can say or write, all the special service 
or checks they can give, probably pale 
into utter insignificance as regards their 
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influence in their age beside their service 
to their generation through scrupulous 
care in the conduct of their matters of 
receiving and disbursing? We can see 
the surface benefit of a great gift of 
thousands of dollars, and it may be a 
large benefit; but the imagination can 
only hint at the steady harm done by 
a lifetime of careless buying and care- 
less earning. While one little gift may 
be giving a temporary relief to a poor 
family or a hundred orphans, our years 
of indiscriminating, unfair daily deal- 
ings may be quietly rolling up the 
misery of the world. In another col- 
umn there is noted an_ excellent 
book, “Personal Economy and Social 
Reform.” Every serious college stu- 
dent ought to examine this book. It is 
suggestive and thorough, and views the 
question in the flood of light that has 
lately been thrown on our social rela- 
tionships by the study of the past ten 
years. Christians must face this ques- 
tion; and the professed patriot, too, 
cannot possibly justly avoid its implica- 
tion. 


Social Study in Britain 


The Student Movement in Great 
Britain is promoting a vigorous cam- 
paign of social study. The article in 
this number by one of their secretaries, 
Malcolm Spencer, deals with the plan 
as applied to the work. Already this 
Movement has put all Christian students 
under great obligation by the manner 
in which they have attacked this great 
problem. They have elevated the whole 
subject and given it a dignified stand- 
ing with relation to the greatest projects 
in the Church. The publications that 
have thus far reached America have 
been characterized by thoroughness in 
analysis, temperance in expression and 
enthusiasm in general treatment. There 
has been no compromise. Their first 
little pamphlet, “Discipleship and the 
Social Problem,” laid down the lines; 
and it is evident, from quotations, that 
this valuable statement is still a kind of 
rallying-cry. “In the spirit of our 
work-a-day lives we have all of us de- 
nied Christ’s lordship. In a word, we 
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are the Social Problem.” This must be 
the spirit of educated men in approach- 
ing the difficulties of our social relation- 
ships. Personal and social cannot be 
separated; they are indeed “the two 
sides of the plank.” The searching of 
the heart comes when we once fully 
comprehend the personal side of a so- 
cial problem. It is always a challenge 
to sacrifice, and it is so terribly definite. 
To say, “Brotherly love must guide our 
social life,” is not hard; but to be told 
to love a certain particular unlovable 
human being, that man right there— 
this is something else. The Christian 
Student Movements over the world 
will succeed in their study of this sub- 
ject only as they unmistakably point 
out the personal side of every social 
problem. 


Chinese Students’ Reading 


The books mentioned in Mr. Burgess’s 
article in this issue as popular with 
Chinese students will surprise many stu- 
dents in North America. Every Eng- 
lish-speaking student, too, will feel a 
certain resentment that some English 
books have received special favor by 
careful translations, while others of 
equal rank but broader viewpoint have 
been kept away from Chinese readers 
by the lack of a translation. It does 
not mean that we cast a slur on the 
genius of Huxley and Darwin when we 
earnestly desire that many other books 
in natural science should be read along 
with these. We can be very proud that 
Lamb, Scott, Dickens and Goldsmith 
have been translated into Chinese; and 
the opinion of scholars seems to be 
that the style of the translations is 
worthy of the distinguished originals. 
It brings us all face to face with a pe- 
culiar question. We vaguely feel that 
the cream of Anglo-Saxon thought is 
not represented by these books read by 
Chinese students. What books, then, 
in English are we satisfied to have go 
into other languages to become repre- 
sentatives to the other peoples of our 
intellectual lives? This brings the 
question closer home. Ought we not 
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ourselves, as far as possible, to try to 
discover personally, or through com- 
petent advisers, those books most truly 
satisfying the above test, and ourselves 
master a few of these? “Herbert Spen- 
cer and Conan Doyle—a strange couple’”’ 
indeed to be the best-known foreign 
writers in China; and a strange couple 
if they were far and away the works 
best-known to our own students, for 
each represents an extreme in his par- 
ticular field, though there all likeness 
ends. Two duties. The first is to help 
as we can to secure that earnest 
foreign students shall have a wide choice 
of representative English books at their 
disposal if they care to inquire into our 
thinking. Some men and women can 
help in this directly as they go to 
foreign countries; others at home may 
fnd means to encourage the work 
through gifts and sympathy. The sec- 
ond duty is to look at the books we are 
reading from the point of view of the 
Chinese. The great English books that 
we are proud of are probably the best 
for us, as they are for the Chinese. 
The Chinese students are reading seri- 
ously: we in North America are not 
reading seriously. The list of the 
Chinese students, with all its enforced 
limitations, will put most of us to 
shame. We have a lesson to learn 
there: while they are taking our great 
men seriously, we are spending all our 
time over the newspaper and the maga- 
zine. The great, rich heritage of ours 
is untouched. 


Sport ?—Absolute or Relative 


A recent magazine has published a 
paper dealing largely with baseball in 
which there is much apology made for 
what must, in all straightforwardness, 
be called “dirty” play. The remark is 
made that some things are considered 
sportsmanlike in one game and are 
quite permissible in another, and there- 
fore sportsmanship is a relative mat- 
ter, after all. The worst of it is that 
just such an ideal is getting into much 
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of our college sport. Men are not will- 
ing to take a high ground in this mat- 
ter. This is no place to enter into this 
question at length, but the dignity of 
a long article in a reputable magazine 
laid on the side of temporizing in the 
matter of clean play ought to cause us 
all to think the question through. Espe- 
cially ought Christian athletes to think 
the matter through. Is there any ex- 
cuse for “dirty play”? Can a man be 
a true sportsman in one game and a 
mucker in another? Is it not time to 
stop baseball if the game loses all its 
fun when unfair interference is not in- 
dulged in? 


Arthur T. Pierson 


One of the speakers at the first stu- 
dent summer conference, held twenty- 
five years ago, was Arthur T. Pierson. 
The little pamphlet published as a re- 
port of this gathering says of him: 
“In his lectures on the Evidences of 
Christianity, Missions, etc., he gave the 
boys food for thought for years to 
come. His wonderful versatility of 
talent was the admiration of everyone, 
and his thorough consecration to the 
work of the Master could not fail to 
impress every student deeply. On 
every subject he touched his thorough 
and systematic teaching threw the 
clearest light.” Dr. Pierson was a 
graduate of Hamilton College, and 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
He has long been connected with the 
Missionary Review of the World, and 
is well known for his various writings 
on missions and theology. When at- 
tempting to fulfill the terms of a lec- 
tureship in the Orient, he fell sick, and 
reached this country, to die soon after- 
ward, on June 3. Many of us are 
reaping untold benefits from the work 
that he did, and every Christian student 
ought to feel personal gratitude to God 
for this man of power and consecration. 
A notice of a book containing a sketch 
of his life and many unpublished ad- 
dresses will be in this issue. 





A CALL TO PRAYER 


An Imperial Force 


OR forty-five years, in response to the call of our own International Conven- 

tions, and for over thirty years in response to the call of the World’s Con- 

ferences, the Association Brotherhood has observed, as a special season of prayer, 
the week beginning the second Lord’s Day in November. 

It is to the prayer of faith from believing hearts, accompanied by other work 
of faith and labor of love, that the Associations owe whatever of real achievement 
has been accomplished by them in Christ’s name among young men. 

This special observance of a special week for special prayer has combined 
with other forces of the prayer kingdom to bring to us the divine efficient coopera- 
tion which alone makes possible that work for the whole man and the whole com- 
munity which it is the mission of the Brotherhood to accomplish. 

In this year there is given to the North American Associations vision and 
opportunity of mightier tasks than were ever before presented to it, and this 
call to a world concert of prevailing prayer is issued by the International Com- 
mittee with earnest petition to every Association to give, if possible, unexampled 
attention to such an observance of the week beginning Sunday, November 12, as 
will energize its work by and among young men in every department. 

The Committee also calls attention to the fact that the International Brother- 
hoods of the various churches have in recent years united with the Associations 
in a prayerful observance of this November week, and the Committee cordially 
invites the North American Associations to unite with the Brotherhoods in the 
observance of the Interbrotherhood Week of Prayer during Holy Week, closing 
with Easter Sunday of 1912. 


The International Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations. 


ALFRED E. MAr.inG, Chairman. 
RicHARD C. Morse, General Secretary. 


The following list gives general subjects for each day together with special world- 
wide topics: 


November 12—Association Day.—World’s Committee of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. 

November 13—Brotherhood Day.—Africa. 

November 14—Adult Bible Class Day.—South America. 

November 15—Community Extension Day.—Asia. 

November 16—Social Service Day.—Australasia. 

November 17—Patriotic Day.—Europe. 

November 18—Immigration Day.—Mexico and Central America. 

November 19—Special.—Decision Day. 





SOCIAL STUDY AND SOCIAL SERVICE IN THE 
BRITISH STUDENT MOVEMENT 


By Malcolm Spencer 


HE work which is described in this 
T article arose largely out of a gath- 
ering of one hundred students from the 
British colleges, held two years ago in 
the Easter vacation, at Matlock, in 
Derbyshire. This gathering, lasting four 
days, was half a conference and half 
a prayer-meeting. It issued no pro- 
gram, nor list of speakers. Its dele- 
gates came together in answer to an in- 
vitation “to intercede with God in or- 
der to discover the duty of the colleges 
in relation to the Social Problem.” The 
thought of the company was directed in 
the earlier meetings of the conference 
by addresses focusing attention upon 
the problem to be faced; the latter days 
were spent in prayer and open con- 
ference. 

The gathering was a great experience 
in the power of God over the thoughts 
of an assembly met together with one 
accord in one place. A common con- 
viction became manifest; a common 
purpose was fixed. The Social Prob- 
lem was seen as a new call to the Stu- 
dent Movement, involving a specific re- 
sponse of Christian penitence, Christian 
discipleship and Christian hope. The 
note of penitence was struck more 
clearly than any other. Emphasis fell 
with convincing reiteration upon the 
complicity of ordinary men and women 
in evils which they commonly regard 
as being remote from their own acts 
and their own spirit. “We are the so- 
cial problem,” we concluded. Our lives 
betray the same spirit of self-seeking 
and disregard for the persons of our 
fellows which give rise in the world to 


glaring social evils. The spirit of 
worldliness may be detected as certainly 
in the colleges as in the commerce of 
our countries. We have to set our own 
house in order. We have to exchange 
our own unsocial manners and un- 
Christian hopes, for those which spring 
from Jesus Christ.* 

The work of the intervening years 
has borne the marks of this first con- 
trolling thought. In thinking about the 
Social Problem we have looked to the 
need of amendment, first of all in our- 
selves, and to the source of recovery 
first and last in the specific commands 
and promises of Jesus Christ. We have 
set out to discover the features which 
have fallen out of our picture of what 
the disciple of Jesus Christ should be 
and do and hope for in the world. We 
are revising our attitude to other peo- 
ple in private life and our conception 
of what God means to make of the cor- 
porate life of society as a channel of 
His love. We have, therefore, thought 
more of the reorganization of the minds 
of our members than the reorganization 
of the world around. We have done 
very little to set right the wrongs and 
sufferings which surround us in order to 
do more to set right our own standards 
and ambitions for the real service of life 
beginning when college days are done. 
The aim that has guided the commit- 
tee which, since “Matlock” has existed 
for the promotion of social study and 
service in our Movement, expresses this 


1The message of this Conference is given in a 
pamphlet entitled “Discipleship and the Social Prob- 
lem,” published by the Student Christian Movement. 
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point of view. It is our aim to call the 
colleges to the study of the will of God 
for modern life, to the hope of the re- 
demption of society, and to the disciple- 
ship of Jesus Christ in every department 
of conduct. 

The policy which has been evolved 
from this central aim is set out below.” 

I. To make known to the colleges the 
facts about modern social life which 
are most significant from a Christian 
point of view, especially: (a) By pro- 
moting study circles and providing the 
necessary text-books and helps for 
leaders and by training leaders. (b) By 
encouraging the colleges to hold local 
conferences, meetings and vacation read- 
ing parties, and by assisting them to se- 
cure suitable speakers and_ leaders. 
(c) By organizing special conferences 
of the whole Movement and by 
using the regular summer conferences. 
(d) By assisting students in the choice 
of those forms of service during col- 
lege life which best bring men into 
touch with the facts. 

II. To uphold the claims of Jesus 
Christ upon His disciples in every so- 
cial relationship and in every word and 
calling, especially (a) By promoting 
sible study of Christian discipleship and 
providing text-books. (b) By promot- 
ing the study of specific problems of 
discipleship under modern conditions, by 
a bibliography of existing literature and 
the provision of text-books if these are 
wanting. (c) By emphasizing the Chris- 
tian possibilities of all work. (d) By 
assisting the colleges to secure suitable 
speakers on the subject of vocation and 
by providing literature on the various 
callings. 

III. To direct thought and study to 


2The policy is expanded in a pamphlet to be issued 
shortly, entitled “Social Service in the Christian 
Unions.” 
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the problem of organizing society upon 
the principles of Christ. 

The subordination of service to study 
noticeable in this statement does not 
lead to a policy of inactivity in service. 
More attention is given to service in 
practice than in theory. The colleges 
were already engaged in various forms 
of work before the Movement had a 
committee to assist them, and they have 
continued to carry on and extend that 
work. They have done so without very 
much comparison and copying between 
one and another, and there is, in conse- 
quence, less of common aim and method 
in this work than in the work of study. 
There is, therefore, less to report as 
distinctive of the work of the Move 
ment in service than in study. But 
service is none the less going on in in 
numerable forms all over the country. 
Some Unions are running clubs; some 
are connected with settlements; some 
are introducing children to the world 
of play; some are teaching in holiday 
or evening schools; some are conducting 
union services; some are confronting 
the atheism which is current in certain 
grooves of the labor movement; some 
are looking after boy and girl offenders 
released on probation; some are collect- 
ing rents, insurance money or small 
sums for savings banks ; some are work- 
ing in the interests of public health; 
some are visiting the sick; some afe 
dealing with drunkenness and_ vice; 
some are investigating and tabulating 
and distributing ideas. 

It is likely that amid this huge variety 
of practical efforts some things are get 
erally more advisable for students than 
are others. To a certain extent this is 
already clear. It is possible to enunciate 
half a dozen criteria for deciding 
whether a given piece of work is a¢ 
visable for a Christian Union or no 
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We hope as time goes on to learn more 
certainly what are the things in which 
students can at once serve best and 
learn most, keeping in view the limita- 
tions which student life involves. Mean- 
time, the following guiding principles 
have become clear. A form of service 
is more usually to be recommended: 
(1) if it brings the student into personal 
and friendly relationship with a very 
few persons or with a single family; 
(2) if it connects the student with lives 
which are normal to the class to which 
they belong rather than with those 
which are abnormally criminal or 
wretched; (3) if it can be carried out 
under the direction of some experienced 
senior who cares to see both good work 
done at the moment and true insight 
gained for future work, one who will 
act as a coach in social service; (4) if 
it is linked with other forms of social 
work, so that it shows the student his 
relationship to other workers and his 
place in the whole scheme of civic and 
national helpfulness; (5) if it involves 
the student in a minimum of organiza- 
tion and administrative responsibility ; 
(6) if it leaves him free as an indi- 
vidual to witness to all that, as a Chris- 
tian, he believes. 

The study circle has been adopted as 
the best method of transmitting the cen- 
tral thought of the Matlock Conference 
from man to man. Other means are 
useful for other ends. Certain difficult 
modern problems need to be handled by 
experienced speakers in lectures or ad- 
dresses. Some subjects are better studied 
privately in books. Many things can 
only be learned by the experience of 
watching other people working, examin- 
ing their tools and methods and at- 
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*See “A Bibliography of Works upon Christianity 
and Society,” published by the Student Christian 
Movement, 
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tempting to do as they do. We have 
all these methods at work. We have 
had courses of lectures held weekly for 
a term in certain centers. We have had 
week-end conferences to deal with so- 
cial service. We have had parties of 
students visiting the social work of city, 
State and Church. All these have been 
valuable and will be permanent features 
of our work, but none of them fill the 
precise place assigned to the study cir- 
cle. To the circle we attempt to bring 
a few and, it may be, rather elementary 
social facts under examination in a 
spirit of inquiry and intercession. The 
circle is not primarily for the diffusion 
of information; it is for the kindling 
of conviction through the assimilation 
and realization of the meaning of facts. 
We all live in a world of need, to which 
we have grown accustomed. It is not 
at all a world with which the Christian 
can be content. On the contrary, it is 
a world needing to be refashioned ac- 
cording to a new spirit. But we are 
easily acquiescent or but vaguely dis- 
satisfied, because we do not see things 
steadily and clearly through the eyes of 
Christ. It is realization even more than 
knowledge that we lack. The circle, 
which covers subjects to and fro, which 
calls out the faculties of judgment of 
its members, which overhauls and chal- 
lenges their superficial opinions and 
probes down to their deeper mind, which 
brings out new connections between 
modern facts and Christian principles— 
that seems to be the right instrument 
for forging convictions out of mere 
opinions and setting resolution ablaze. 
We have, therefore, set about the 
very difficult task of providing for 
study circles the books for study and 
the kind of assistance for the circle 
leader that will enable a circle to get 
such results. The problem is to pre- 
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sent a situation so authoritatively and 
so distinctively that the mind of the 
circle is captured for the main object 
of the study, which is to diagnose the 
problem rather than to prescribe for it, 
and to pass from the surface particu- 
lars to the central heart of the need. 
We are learning by experience in this 
attempt. Our first book, “Social De- 
gradation,” a study in poverty, covered 
too wide a field. Our second book, 
“Social Reclamation,” a study in social 
service, has the additional disadvantage 
of raising too many practical questions. 
Circles were distracted by too many 
issues. Then came “Personal Economy 
and Social Reform,” a study in the 
spending and earning of money, which 
has carried the study on to good ground 
and given us experience in disentangling 
the religious issues in economic ques- 
tions. This year we have “The Grow- 
ing Generation,” a study of working 
boys and girls, promising to be the most 
useful book of all. It is a study of a 
definite social type with its social and 
religious needs. The “Outline Pro- 
grams,” prepared to suggest the lines 
for the discussions, raise just the kind 
of issues that we wish. Another ap- 
proach to the subject has been made 
most successfully by some Bible studies 
in St. Luke’s Gospel entitled “Disciple- 
ship and Social Life.” 

We want our text-books not only to 
lead to corporate prayer and thought, 
but to rise out of corporate prayer and 
thought. To this end we are looking 
forward to the development of a body 
called the “Collegium” to provide a cen- 
ter at which people can meet in small 
groups from all denominations and all 
ranks of life to think and pray together 
upon their common problems. Such 
small groups, meeting together for a 
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few days of meditation and discussion 
upon special problems, have already 
helped us greatly in finding the Chris- 
tian meaning of these problems. Their 
results have gone to the shaping of 
books and conferences and Christian 
Union programs. The Collegium will 
be a center for them in the future, and 
will provide a small body of people con- 
stantly engaged in this work of Chris- 
tian social diagnosis. Their contact, on 
the one hand, is with the experts in so- 
cial service, and on the other hand with 
the members of study circles. In the 
colleges and elsewhere they will be able 
to supply the literature which circles 
need and to hand on the message which 
social workers have to deliver. Great 
stress is laid upon the corporate charac- 
ter of this experiment in Christian so- 
cial study. 

To a certain extent the corporate 
message has been embodied in two 
pamphlets which have just been issued, 
and which between them give the motif 
of the whole study campaign. These? 
are “The Missionary Problem and the 
Denial of Christ in Christendom” and 
“The Study of the Will of God for 
Modern Life.” The corporate result” 
has also been gained in a most useful) 
experiment made recently in Scotland,” 
when a score of men spent three days) 
together in reading, prayer and discus- 
sion, and in a similar experiment just 
made in Wales. . 

A matter which is exercising us coms 
siderably is the way of influencing stu-_ 
dents rightly as regards their life-work. 
It was at first proposed that we should 
form a union of those who volunteer” 
for some specific form of social service” 
This idea has broken down on the im- 
possibility of demarking a particular set 
of special callings as being particularly 
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social service. Any of the great profes- 
sions may be exercised in a way that 
is as true Christian social service as 
any. Further, we did not wish to exalt 
the importance of any special form of 
work above the importance of conform- 
ing the world of society and business to 
the spirit of Christ. It is still not im- 
possible, however, that some group of 
people should spontaneously arise and 
declare their intention to live accord- 
ing to some special rule of poverty or 
simplicity in order to testify in a pecu- 
liar manner to the simplicity and joy of 
a life which has no other satisfactions 


than those which obedience, prayer and 
fellowship can afford. 

In such ways the leading conception, 
which came to us at the outset more as 
an impression than an articulate idea, is 
gaining shape and distinctness and 
forming an integral part of the call of 
the Movement to Christian discipleship 
and faith. 

We are looking forward now to our 
forthcoming conference, in January, 
1912, when the social problem is to be 
laid down side by side with the mis- 
sionary problem as the twin appeal of 
the world to Christ for salvation.* 


WHAT CHINESE STUDENTS ARE READING 


By John Steward Burgess 


6¢ HAT are Chinese students 

thinking about?” This is 
one of the questions which, if an- 
swered, can help us who are inter- 
ested in them to know in what form 
Christianity can best be presented. One 
at least of the ways to answer this 
question is to ask, “What are Chinese 
students reading ?” 

The study of this subject is most in- 
teresting. It should be remembered at 
the outset of our investigation that 
Chinese students do not have as much 
time to read as do European and Amer- 
ican students, on account of the sys- 
tem of cram which is now in existence 
in the government schools. Students of 
high school and college grade usually 
have thirty-six hours a week of class- 
room work. Much of this, however, is 
lecture work. The teacher stands on a 
high platform before the sleepy class 
and expounds the mysteries of chemis- 
.tty, physics, or what not. Some of the 
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work, however, requires preparation, and 
at best a thirty-six-hours-a-week sched- 
ule is a fairly stiff one. The following 
is a list of subjects in which a senior 
in the College of Foreign Languages, 
Peking, must pass consecutively in one 
examination before receiving his di- 
ploma: Foreign Literature, Chinese 
Literature, Chinese Ethics, Jurispru- 
dence, International Law in time of 
peace, International Law in time of 
war, Pedagogy, Private International 
Law, Commercial Economy, Finance, 
Chinese History in past dynasties, Chi- 
nese History of the present dynasty, 
History of Outside Nations, Political 
Economy, Geography of Outside Na- 
tions, Geography of China, Biology, 
Botany, Mineralogy, Physiology, Alge- 
bra, Plane Geometry, Plane Trigono- 
metry, Drawing, Chemistry, 
and Military Drill. 

A few other considerations should be 


Physics 
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borne in mind. For one thing, we can- 
not judge very exactly as to the choice 
of Chinese students in their reading of 
Western books, because good transla- 
tions are so limited in number. Two 
very famous Chinese scholars have 
been responsible for the greater part 
of the translations of standard works 
which are being most read. H. E. Yen 
Fuh, of the Department of Terminology, 
Imperial Board of Education, has trans- 
lated much of the philosophical and 
scientific literature, such as works by 
Darwin, Spencer and Mill; and Prof. 
Liu Chin Nan, of the chair of Chinese 
Literature in the Imperial University in 
Peking, has been responsible for the 
translation of most of the standard fic- 
tion, such as the writings of Dickens, 
Scott, Lamb and Goldsmith. These 
men have done scholarly work in put- 
ting these famous books into the best 
kind of classical Chinese. The literary 
style of a book has much to do with 
its acceptance or rejection by thinking 
Chinese. In a recent conversation with 
Dr. W. W. Yen, Secretary of the 
Foreign Office, he gave as the principal 
reason that Buddhism was accepted by 
the scholars of this country some cen- 
turies ago the fact that the Buddhist 
scriptures were translated in a remark- 
ably fine literary style, attractive to the 
learned men of China. There are, as 
yet, as compared with Japan, for in- 
stance, relatively few English-speaking 
Chinese, and very few who are capable 
of making good translations. 

It should be remembered how the 
popularity of certain books in Japan 
has made them also popular in China. 
Not only have the thousands of re- 
turned students from Japan brought 
with them very decided tastes for cer- 
tain classes of literature, but also Japan 
translations of Western books, and 
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others, written upon Western models, 
have flooded China, and have been of 
much influence. Chinese students can 
read Japanese works after six months’ 
study of grammar, the written charac- 
ters of one language of Japan having 
been borrowed from the older country. 

But, in spite of these apparent lim- 
itations in choice under which Chinese 
students labor, the books which they 
read, and especially the ones which 
they are most fond of, show us fairly 
clearly what they are interested in and 
thinking about. 

In this investigation a number of let- 
ters were sent to Chinese educators and 
men of high rank who are in a position 
to know what the Chinese are reading, 
and also to a few foreigners who are 
in close touch with students. 


) 


The works on natural science which 
are most being read in translation are 
“Evolution and Ethics,” by Huxley, and 
“The Origin of Species,” by Darwin. 
The evolutionary vocabulary of Darwin 
is quite widely known—often, it is true, 
where there is little accurate knowledge 
of what these terms really mean. 
Tyler’s “Anthropology” has also a con- 
siderable circulation. The social sci- 
ences are especially popular in China 
at present. Works on these subjects 
which are read in translation are 
Spencer’s “Principles of Sociology,” 
Mill’s “On Liberty,” Jenks’ “Sociology,” 
Montesquieu’s “The Spirit of the Laws,” 
Kidd’s “Social Evolution” and Rous 
seau’s “Social Contract.” In economics, 
Adam Smith’s “The Wealth of Nex 
tions” heads the list. Some books on 
politics and international law are be 
ing read. No great number of transla 
tions of famous Western books on these 
subjects have yet been made. Hall's 
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“International Law” has been put into 
Chinese by Dr. W. A. P. Martin, and 
Jenks’ “History of Politics” is also in 
Chinese. 

The most popular historical works are 
Myers’ “General History” and Carlyle’s 
“French Revolution.” The striking 
similarity in conditions in France be- 
fore the Revolution and those in China 
today perhaps account for the popu- 
larity of the latter work. 

Works on philosophy, psychology and 
pedagogy are not, as yet, so eagerly 
read as some other works. HO6ffding’s 
“Outlines of Psychology” has _ been 
translated by Yen Fuh, and is well 
known. The fact that Dr. Henry 
Churchill King, who dealt largely with 
psychology, philosophy and ethics, and 
Dr. Roger, of the University Students’ 
Union (America), whose message con- 
tained, along with practical science, a 
large amount of metaphysics, were re- 
cently given an attentive hearing and 
warm reception by so many and so 
large student audiences, would seem to 
indicate that there is already a very 
general interest in these lines of thought. 

One of the first impressions which 
one has after reading this list of books 
is that they are rather heavy matter. 
There is certainly a desire to get at the 
roots of modern Western science and 
thought. Many of the above books 
were epoch-making in their realms. It 
is, however, true that much has been 
Written on evolution since Darwin and 
on economics since Adam Smith, and 
that students who confine themselves to 
these works, many of them fifty years 
old, cannot have the richer and fuller 
and more spiritual message of these 
later writers who have gone far beyond 
these pioneers. ; 

Next, in taking up the works of lit- 
' @rature in the line of fiction which are 
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being read, we find that Chinese stu- 
dents are specially fond of Scott and 
Dickens. Excellent translations have 
been made of “Ivanhoe,” “David Cop- 
perfield” and other works by these au- 
thors. A gentleman in Nanking re- 
cently made a statement that the best- 
known foreign writers in China were 
Herbert Spencer and Conan Doyle—a 
strange couple! The detective stories 
of the redoubtable Sherlock Holmes 
have fascinated the youth of China. 
“Robinson Crusoe,” Lamb’s “Tales 
from Shakespeare,” Goldsmith’s “Vicar 
of Wakefield,” Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” Bellamy’s “Looking Back- 
ward,” Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” 
Carlyle’s “Heroes and Hero-Worship,” 
are read widely in translation. The 
works of Victor Hugo, Dumas, Irving, 
Haggard and Tolstoy have considerable 
circulation. The accessibility of so 
large a number of the writings of 
standard authors cannot fail to have an 
influence in cultivating the taste and 
guiding the ideals of the students. 


II. 


My second question concerned books 
read in English, The consensus of 
opinion is that there are comparatively 
few works in any Western language 
which are at the present time being 
read in China, because of the few who 
have sufficient mastery of any language 
but their own. The edict issued July, 
IgI0, stating that the official language 
for all scientific and technical examina- 
tions shall be English and that all ex- 
aminations in the higher schools of edu- 
cation throughout the Empire shall be 
in English, will evidently make a dif- 
ference in the number of books read in 
this medium. 

There are two most interesting illus- 
trations of the value of good English 
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literature to the highly educated Chinese. 
Someone put into the hands of a lead- 
ing educator of North China President 
Hyde’s “Practical Idealism.” This was 
one of the principal means of his con- 
version to Christianity. Another well- 
educated Chinese scholar was brought 
to the acceptance of Christianity by the 
English edition of Kidd’s “Social Evo- 
lution.” Such examples as these show 
that the intellect is an admirable avenue 
of approach to reach Chinese scholars 
which should by no means be neglected. 
No second-rate tracts written on the 
basis of a forgotten theology are cal- 
culated to influence men whom these 
works can lead to the light. 


Ill. 


My third question dealt with books 
of native authorship. A number of the 
radical writers of the late nineties are 
again popular. Liang Chi Chao and 
Kang Yu Wei are specially in favor. 
The former’s newspaper, still published 
in Japan, is full of interesting articles 
on economics, politics and social reform, 
and his works cover many fields, includ- 
ing religion and philosophy. The works 
of H. E. Yen Fuh are popular. There 
has also been a recent reaction against 
the over-emphasis on Western books 
and a return to some of the well- 
known philosophers of the early cen- 
turies. To quote from a letter of a 
Chinese who is especially close to the 
students, “Just now there is a reaction 
going on as regards the reading of the 
Chinese public. In these two years 
many old Chinese books, such as essays, 
poems and philosophical works, have 
been reprinted and widely read, but 
not one single translation of European 
or Japanese works worth mention.” 
The old philosopher Wang Yang Ming 
is one of the most widely read. 
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IV. 

The fourth question dealt with the 
relative interest which the Chinese have 
in different subjects. The replies, in 
general, agreed that students are most 
interested in the social sciences, eco- 
nomics, politics and sociology. They are 
concerned with natural science and 
philosophy, more especially in their 
bearing on these subjects. 

Mr. Chang Po Ling, the famous head 
of the Private Middle School of Tient- 
sin, told me quite emphatically that the 
Chinese were essentially a philosophical 
rather than a scientific people; they 
have been this in the past and they 
still are. By science, as appeared in 
further conversation, he meant natural 
science; and Mr. Chang’s conception of 
philosophy included the philosophical 
aspects of history, politics, ethics and 
sociology. 

The excellent essays of candidates for 
scholarships to America revealed a re- 
markable erudition on the subjects of 
economics and social conditions. The 
topic required for the essay was “The 
advantages and disadvantages of bor- 
rowing foreign capital for the railway 
development of China.” The results 
revealed that the writers were well 
versed in economic theory and well in- 
formed on the social and economic 
needs of China and posted on the events 
of the day both at home and abroad. 

On being asked on what subjects the 
government school students would like 
to hear popular lectures, the president 
of a graduating class of a Peking col- 
lege replied, “The systems of govern- 
ments of foreign countries, public sani- 
tation, and some phases of economics.” 

The popular newspapers cater largely 
to the student class, many of them 
being printed in Wen Li, the literary 
language. The largest daily in Peking, 
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however, has a circulation of only three 
thousand. These papers deal with a 
variety of interesting subjects; at pres- 
ent political and economic questions 
lead in interest. The Manchurian situa- 
tion, the new Parliament set the edi- 
torial pencils scribbling apace; the 
opium and the foot-binding reforms are 
another subject of discussion, while the 
economic needs of China are dealt with 
at even greater length. Much of polit- 
ical and economic theory can be learned 
from these Chinese newspapers, as well 
as the discussion of the actual prob- 
lems of the country. 


V. 


The final question was, “What few 
books at the present time are most in- 
fluential in moulding the thought of 
Chinese young men?” The opinion of 
most was that Huxley’s “Evolution and 
Ethics” and Spencer’s “Principles of 
Sociology” have laid the strongest hold 
upon the reading students. 

The above list of books is indeed 
formidable. In Western lands the in- 
fluence of Spencer, Huxley, Darwin 
and Mill permeate the books we read 
on sociology, philosophy and science; 
every magazine article we take up upon 
these subjects is likely to be somewhat 
flavored by some of these writers; but 
how many Western students go to these 
sources first-hand and really carefully 
tread these works? There is, however, 
another side to the question. The 
Western student has the intellectual 
heritage of those who have faced the 
facts which Darwin discovered and 
Huxley and Spencer interpreted, and 
who have found a deeper and richer 
spiritual significance in the world be- 
cause of the new truth which these 
earlier thinkers had discovered. Ed- 
ward Caird and Henry Drummond did 


‘tian faith. 
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not in vain reinterpret the world, 
spiritual as well as material, to the 
students of their age. We students of 
the West look out upon a world richer 
and wider because of the great labors 
of men of science, a world where God 
seems more real and living than ever 
before. Our forefathers either turned 
in anger away from what they consid- 
ered the hopeless materialism of these 
early evolutionary writers, or, in accept- 
ing their views, lost their own Chris- 
Our Chinese brothers, de- 
prived of the light of later thought 
upon these great subjects, are in a situa- 
tion likely to cause a similar great 
struggle. There is much need in China 
of a work done along similar lines as 
that now being written by Dr. Sidney 
Gulick for Japan—the compilation of 
a work on evolution since Darwin. 
Books. which help to show the deeper 
and more spiritual conceptions of evo- 
lution—such as Fiske’s “Through Na- 
ture to God,” “The Destiny of Man,” 
Drummond’s “The Ascent of Man” and 
“Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” 
Romanes’ “Evolution Since Darwin,” 
John Arthur Thompson’s “Darwinism 
and Human Life,” selections from Ed- 
ward Caird’s “The Evolution of Re- 
ligion,” and Le Conte’s “Evolution and 
Religion”: these would be a great help 
to the students of China. 

A second lack in the books accessible 
to Chinese students is a fund of works 
on Christian ethics. For centuries the 
scholars of the nation have, in their 
principal writings, dealt with ethical 
subjects, and the same instinct is alive 
today, James Stalker’s “Ethic of 
Jesus,” President King’s “Ethics of 
Jesus,” Newman Smyth’s “Christian 
Ethics,” Hermann’s “Ethics,” would 
present that form of our religion which 
attracts the well-read Chinese. 
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Judging from the great popularity of 
Kidd’s “Social Evolution” and the gen- 
eral interest in the social sciences, it is 
clear that books on the social bearing 
of Christianity, on the so-called social 
gospel, ought to be effective. Writings 
which deal with the comparative effects 
of Christianity and of the non-Christian 
religions would be useful. Precepts of 
good morality abound in China; but no- 
where is it more truly realized, in the 
test of both doctrines and men, that 
“by their fruits shall ye know them.” 
Such a book as Dr. Tenny’s “Contrasts 
in Social Progress,” which so clearly 
shows the relative effects of different 
religions, is a work of such a nature. 
So also books or articles on the prac- 
tical social work of the Church in Eng- 
land and America, in settlements and in 
philanthropic endeavors, should be of 
use. Books on the underlying social 
message of Jesus Christ, emphasizing 
his ideals of the Kingdom of God on 
earth, such as Rauschenbusch’s “Chris- 
tianity and the Social Crisis,” Pea- 
body’s “Jesus Christ and the Social 
Question,” Matthews’ “The Social 
Teaching of Jesus,” would surely have 
a message. Patriotism is growing in 
China. Not “China for the Chinese,” 
but “The Chinese for China,” is the 
present slogan among the better class 
of loyal students. If Christianity can 
be shown to be the dynamic that will 
socially save the Empire, half the bat- 
tle is won. 

Finally, any books showing how mod- 
ern thought enriches and enlarges the 
Christian view of the world and how 
the Christian view of the world is the 
truest conception we have would be 
most opportune. Dr. D. S. Cairns’ 
work on “Christianity and Modern 
Thought,” Fiske’s “The Idea of God,” 
Knox’s “The Direct and Fundamental 
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Proofs of the Christian Religion,” Dr, 
C. C. Hall’s “Christ and the Eastern 
Soul,” Seeberg’s “The Fundamental 
Truths of the Christian Religion” and 
Dr. W. A. Brown’s “The Essence of 
Christianity” have in them messages 
for those having a struggle for intel- 
lectual faith. The very fact that Dr. 
W. A. P. Martin’s “Evidences of Chris- 
tianity,” written by him during the 
early years of his more than half-century 
in China, has a greater sale than any 
other work published by the Christian 
press shows the usefulness of works 
which deal with the wider bearing of 
Christian truth. 

Since the reading Chinese are still 
living, intellectually, in a realm. wholly 
dominated by the writers of the last 
generation, whose conceptions were s0 
largely influenced by materialism, the 
task of the Christian translator is not 
confined to purely religious endeavor, 
but must extend to modern books on 
many subjects which will open an 
ampler world to their readers and give 
them an intellectual setting where higher 
religious ideals are possible. Excellent 
modern works, such as James’ “Psy- 
chology, Seth’s “Ethics,” Woodrow Wil- 
son’s “The State,” James Bryce’s “The 
American Commonwealth,” Bourinot’s 
“How Canada is Governed,” Clark’s 
“Economics,” and a variety of other 
volumes ought to help the Chinese to 
pass beyond Spencer, Huxley, Mill and 
Adam Smith. 

From what his reading shows what 
the Chinese student is interested in and 
thinking about, and with what problems 
of faith and action he is struggling, we 
have passed to what he needs for 
further light and fuller information. 
Ours is the task of using the pedagogical 
principle of connecting our message 
with what is already in the minds of 
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the students, of presenting Christianity 
in such a form that it shall be at once 
recognized as a fuller interpretation, a 
more adequate conception of the very 
theories and ideals already understood 
or partially grasped at by the Chinese 
students. On the one hand, a bridge 
must be made over which they can pass 
from their present conceptions to the 
best and the truest Christian thought, 
and, on the other hand, Christianity 
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must be advanced in China by its pre- 
senting a literature which shall com- 
mand the respect and serious attention 
of the most erudite scholar. The task, 
so important, so pressing, of leading the 
government school students to see 
clearly and thus accept the Christian 
solution of life and the world, is one 
which, by its magnitude, brings humility, 
and by its possibilities fires the imagina- 
tion.* 


THE NEW MISSIONARY AND THE LANGUAGE 


By the Rev. Thomas F. Cummings 


ITS DIFFICULTIES 


IFE comes before expression, yet 
expression is one of the greatest 
problems of life. As the new mission- 
ary, led by the life of Christ beating 
in his breast, has given himself to the 
work of spreading the gospel in heathen 
lands, the next question that confronts 
him is, Shall I be able to tell aright the 
message? Shall I be able to master the 
language of the people? 
lf he has been a poor hand at lan- 
guages in school, or has had no train- 
ing at all in this line, it is with a good 
deal of hesitancy that he contemplates 
trying to learn a new tongue. It may 
be he is going to a field where the na- 
tives scorn one who is not apt in their 
language. He may be sent where he 
must learn an unwritten language, or to 
reduce to writing, for the first time, a 
Savage dialect. Perplexed over these 
questions, he is in a quandary as to 
what method he shall follow to attain 
success. 


If the appointee has had a course in 


Latin, Greek, German or French, it is 
probable that the method of instruction 
that was followed in those will be that 
which he will adopt for himself on the 
mission field. The more closely he fol- 
lows the method of the schools, the 
more pronounced will be his failure. 
The reason of this is that the American 
schools do not have the ideal before 
them which the missionary has before 
him—namely, the ability to use the 
foreign tongue as a medium of the 
direct communication of thought, the 
ability to use the native tongue as the 
medium of his whole life’s work. 
“Here in America,” so says the Com- 
mittee of Twelve of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, “the ideal is to be 
able to understand the printed page di- 
rectly without the dictionary.” Should 
the student attain to this standard of 
excellence, he still continues to make 


1Since the above, notice has been received of the 
translation of the following works by the Christian 
Literature Society of Shanghai: A book based on 
Dr. Tenny’s “Contrasts in Social Progress,” selec- 
tions from R. F. Horton’s “My Belief,” and portions 
of Hector McPherson’s “A Century of Intellectual 
Development.” 
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the English tongue the principal medium 
of his life’s work. He may read 
other tongues and then transmute their 
thoughts—but always into the English 
language—for his classroom, his essay, 
or his treatise. But the missionary, 
when he goes abroad, bids adieu to his 
native tongue, as well as his native 
land, save as he may use it in a pri- 
vate way. He may still read his Eng- 
lish books and think his English 
thoughts, but he will be compelled to 
take Chinese, Arabic, Hindu, or some 
other foreign tongue as the medium 
of his daily work. The missionary’s 
language ideal being changed from that 
of the American college, there must of 
necessity be a change of the method 
of attack. 

What are the difficulties of every lan- 
guage? They are two—those of pro- 
nunciation and those of idiom. Diffi- 
culties of idiom are usually great, but 
difficulties of pronunciation are so per- 
sistent as to last all through life, so 
that the foreigner who has lost his 
“brogue” is the exception. Since, how- 
ever, there are some who have suc- 
ceeded in overcoming both classes of 
difficulties, it is evident that it is possi- 
ble for a foreigner to learn a language 
so well that he cannot be distinguished 
from the native-born. Is such attain- 
ment possible for the missionary? If 
so, how? 


THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 


What foreigners are able to pick up 
a language so well that almost no one 
can recognize them as foreign-born? 
Those who go to the land of their 
adoption as children. Children have 
nearly always done it. Though it is 
popularly said that one cannot learn to 
pronounce such and such a language be- 
cause their throats are different from 
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ours, yet the fact that children of Amer. 
ican missionaries, brought up in China, 
India, Japan, speak those various lan- 
guages like natives shows conclusively 
that it is not a matter of heredity, but 
of environment. The best speaker oj 
Junjabi in our mission first went to the 
Punjab when he was eight years of age, 
and he learned the language with a per- 
fect idiom and accent. 

How was it done? The answer to this 
is the whole secret of the matter. It 
is done through the ear. It is one of 
the late discoveries of linguistics—a dis. 
covery of which we all knew, but one 
that had been forgotten—that the ear 
is the medium of language-reception. 
Of course it is. We all learned our 
“mother” tongue that way. The tongue 
is the active medium, just as the ear is 
the passive medium in language. One 
would think, from observing the schools, 
that the hand, in writing, and the eye, 
in reading, are the active and passive 
media of language. Here is where the 
missionary must part company with the 
school, if he wishes to learn the lan- 
guage. To read and write, to speak 
and hear a language are two entirely 
different problems. The former is an 
excellent accomplishment, the latter is 
a vital necessity, without which a man 
is scarce a man. The ability to speak 
and hear lies at the basis of the ability 
to read and write. After we learned 
to talk we were sent to school to learn 
to read and write our own familiaf 
English. As years passed on, the 
schools reversed the process and taught 
us Latin, etc., by having us learn to 
read and write first. The result was, 
as all know, not to mention inability 
to talk Latin in any degree, that not one 
in a thousand can even read the sim- 
plest Latin book with any sort of 
pleasure. 
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If children pick up a foreign tongue 
by ear, why do not adults also? The 
answer to this would seem to be, that 
the schools are to blame for the false 
methods that have led us away from 
Nature. As a consequence, be the stu- 
dents’ efforts ever so strenuous, they 
are never able to reach results such as 
the children, untutored followers of 
Nature’s methods, easily attain to. 
Send an eight-year-old boy and _ his 
twenty-five-year-old brother to a foreign 
land, and the boy in six months, with- 
out any particular study, will be speak- 
ing fluently, while the man, giving all 
his time to his books “getting the lan- 
guage,” is scarce able to order food 
enough to keep himself in comfort. 
One is a scholar, the other is a natural; 
able, however, to make the scholar 
seem the fool. Back to Nature, then, 
must be our cry in language study. 
Let us attempt to answer how this is 
to be done. 


NATURE'S METHOD 


Nearly every mission has examples 
of men who have made remarkable 
progress in the language, while others, 
seemingly of as good ability, have made 
a failure of it, or have made but half 
the speed in acquiring it. Seek the ex- 
planation, and you are informed that it 
is a “gift,” and yet the gift of speech 
is the characteristic of the human race. 
No, it is not gift; it is method. One 
has used his eyes, expecting through 
them to incite his tongue to right move- 
ments, while the other has gone out 
and listened to the people, imitating 
their sounds, and, lo, he speaks! It is 
the inevitable result. Let sounds go 
into the ear and they will come out in 
process of time, like those that went in. 
The ear is the governor of the tongue. 
This is shown from the fact that those 


who are born deaf remain dumb. Now 
they are not dumb because they do not 
have the organs of speech, as has been 
abundantly shown, since the deaf have 
been taught to speak, but simply be- 
cause they do not hear anything to imi- 
tate. So the adult missionary does not 
give the proper sounds of the foreign 
tongue because he does not hear them. 
His ears are full of preconceptions. 
When he hears a ¢, he hears it just as 
if it were the American ¢ that he has 
always heard. It is probably quite dif- 
ferent; but, since he does not hear the 
difference, he makes it like the old, 
familiar ¢. If in India, he will hear 
four ?¢’s, all different from our ¢, and 
yet many a foreigner compels our ¢ to 
do duty for the whole four. 

The foreign language will also have 
a cadence different from that in which 
we are accustomed to speak our Eng- 
lish tongue. When we go abroad, no 
one has ever called our attention to this, 
and we speak our Hindi, or what not, 
in the same old English cadence, so 
that the poor native, hearing our feeble 
efforts and not realizing that we are 
speaking his dialect, stares wildly at us 
and finally says, “I do not understand 
English.” 

You doubtless at different times 
have heard some foreigner talking, 
and thought he was talking his own 
language; but after a few minutes you 
were able to recognize that it was Eng- 
lish. It is because each language has 
its own peculiar tune, and, though we 
sing other words in our tune, yet the 
first effect is that the foreigner, hear- 
ing his own words in our tune, thinks 
the whole to be foreign. If we wish 
to recognize the foreign cadence, let 
us get an untutored foreigner to speak 
an English sentence, then by his de- 
parture from our accent shall we be 
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enabled to determine the character of 
his accent. 

Sometimes there is a subtle aspira- 
tion in words that is not discerned by 
the ear of the Westerner. So vital is 
it that Baller, a Chinese missionary, 
says: “To omit an aspirate, or insert 
one where it should not be, is to speak 
the most arrant nonsense.” Yet he 
goes on to say, “Many of the mission- 
aries pass their whole missionary life 
in ignorance of this distinction.” Such 
inability to hear and form these vital 
distinctions accounts for the funny 
stories that are so often told, as of a 
missionary who went out and told the 
people they had “smells,” when he 
meant “souls.” Such errors may 
“make the groundlings laugh, but they 
cannot but make the judicious grieve.” 

The adult’s ear has become fixed. It 
is no longer impressionable, as is that 
of the child. It requires careful tutor- 
ing from the first to enable him to over- 
come this handicap. A simple phonetic 
device enables one from the very first 
to recognize whether the word is 
aspirated or not; and so he is soon 
trained, not simply to recognize it by 
the device, but, within a few months, 
his ear also becomes skilled in hearing 
this aspirate. 

So is it with all sounds. Since hu- 
man throats are made normally on one 
model, any child of any race can learn 
to speak the sounds of any other race 
perfectly, if only he is brought up to 
hear them. Sounds are made accord- 
ing to vocal organic position. Phonetics 
teaches what position is required for a 
given sound, so the phonetician knows 
what position to assume for a required 
sound, and the difficulty vanishes. Prof. 
Curry, of the Boston School of Expres- 
sion, estimates that a thorough training 
in phonetics would save one year to a 
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missionary in acquiring the languages, 

It is hard to tell how much time 
would actually be saved, but it is evi- 
dent that, in many cases, it would in- 
sure success where ignorance of the 
science would result, as it so often has, 
in lifelong failure to hear or give these 
characteristic and vitally distinctive 
sounds of the foreign tongues. 

In conclusion, the way to master the 
pronunciation of a language is to give 
the ear and tongue a phonetic training, 
so one can distinguish all similar sound- 
ing letters, and then continue to use 
the ear and not the eye, as the chief 
medium of study. 


PRELIMINARY PHONETIC TRAINING 

This preliminary phonetic training 
has for years been given to its ap 
pointees by the German missionary 
societies. So far, the only American 
Board to provide this training has been 
the United Presbyterian. 

The Conference of all the Mission 
Boards of the United States and Can- 
ada has had a committee on language 
study since 1908. In 1909 this com- 
mittee urged that all appointees should 
have this training. Again, in 1g1o the 
committee said, “Somewhere and some 
how, this practical phonetic training 
ought to be secured.” 

The Edinburgh Conference, having 
before it reports from all over the 
world, said: “The modern science of 
phonetics is of great use in the acquire 
ment of a correct pronunciation, and 
ought to be studied at home.” 

This opinion of these two highest 
missionary bodies ought to convince us 
that this phonetic training is well worth 
while. If anything further were needed, 
the case of Helen Keller, deaf and 
dumb and blind, ought to prove beyond 
cavil that, since such wonders were ac 
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complished by phonetics in her case, 
how much more effective must it prove 
when made the assistant of educated 
missionaries. 

How long will it take to get this 
training ? 

In the seventeenth report of the Con- 
ference of Foreign Mission Boards? it 
is noted that a Chinese and an Arabic- 
speaking missionary had each said that 
phonetically trained pupils, examined by 
them, had been able to give characteris- 
tic Chinese and Arabic sounds—sounds, 
indeed, which some missionaries never 
get in a lifetime. A week or ten days 
given wholly to this training ought to 
suffice to give a thorough grounding in 
its general principles and specific appli- 
cation to any one tongue, providing the 
teacher and pupil were both apt in the 
subject in hand. 

Would it be possible to do this work 
alone, or by correspondence? Yes, when 
one is able to study elocution or take 
vocal training by mail. No; this is a 
subject where an hour of a_ good 
teacher’s time is worth a month of self- 
study. 

Where can this training be had? 

It would be well worth the candi- 
date’s while to apply to his own Board 
asking for this preliminary phonetic 
preparation. Even should it not be se- 
cured, requests like this will, in time, 
lead the Boards to provide it. It would 
be a most wise and economical use of 
mission funds for a Board to provide 
this training for its appointees and thus 
equip them that they might save weeks 
and months in their language study, 
thereby, also, adding to the effective- 
hess of their whole mission life. 

Should the Board not feel able to 
provide this training, let the candidates 
Ae the United Presbyterian Board, 


*To be had from all Foreign Board Secretaries. 


Philadelphia, or the Bible Teachers 
Training School, New York City, or the 
Chautauqua (N. Y.) Institution. But 
get it. Move heaven and earth to se- 
cure this before you go out. It will 
mean much for your success. 

Yet a trained ear and tongue are not 
all that you need. A right method of 
study must be followed. Of this again. 


FIELD STUDY 


A good pronunciation is a fine thing; 
but, beyond that, what is required that 
one may thoroughly master his vernacu- 
lar? In trying to answer this question, 
it must be said again that the American 
schools and colleges follow wrong 
methods, because they have wrong 
ideals. Our missionary ideal is to speak 
the language of the people so that our 
thought will be conveyed to them with- 
out any interruption from the medium 
we use—their own language as spoken 
by us. To attain to this ideal we must 
be ready, fluent and accurate. To be 
ready in the use of many words, we 
must first be ready in the use of a few, 
fluent in a few, accurate in a few. 

Never commit individual words. The 
unit of speech is the sentence; so begin 
with the unit, not the part, and go from 
the known to the unknown; in other 
words, write off a sentence in English 
on a slip of paper and have your 
teacher give you that in his vernacular. 
Have him write down what he gives 
you, so that he will give it always the 
same way. Learn it from his mouth. 
Memorize it till you can repeat it as 
readily as he does, two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred syllables per min- 
ute. When you have learned one clause 
or sentence, which should not have over 
twenty syllables to begin on, take an- 
other. When you can give each slip at 
the three hundred rate, you are fluent. 
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Get each new slip in conjunction with 
the old clauses, so as to weld them to- 
gether. Learn to shuffle them up and 
give them in any order. When you 
can give twenty or thirty slips to speed, 
lay them by a week and work on new 
ones. Oh, it will be dishearteningly 
slow at first, but by two or three months 
you will astonish the natives—and the 
missionaries. 

Fluency should be sought, as it is 
with children, before accuracy. Since 
we are always learning with our ears, 
our tongue will go on improving in ac- 
curacy. 

Catch sentences, where all the mean- 
ing turns on one sound, should be used 
daily to incite our ear to attention and 
pique our pride to distinguish. 

Memorize the fourth chapter of John’s 
gospel. It may take two months, or 
four; but, when it is once mastered, you 
will have secured one-third of the 
vocabulary of the whole gospel, with 
the larger part of the grammar, and a 
wealth of expression that one can scarce 
believe till he has analyzed the chapter. 


Novembe 


After memorizing sentences, make 
slight verbal changes in them—singulay 
to plurals, pasts to presents, or futures 
first persons to second and third, ané 
so forth. Ready, fluent, accurate, le 
these be your ideals, and in this order, 
Get Prendergast’s “Handbook’’? for 
some excellent ideas on study; also 
Bahlsen’s “Modern Language Teach 
ing.’’* 

Whatever is worth learning, learn it 
thoroughly at first, then ring the changes 
on it. Never despair. Pray continu 
ally for God’s help in all your diff 
culties. He who formed the ear and 
tongue, shall He not teach you to hear 
and speak? Pray in the language til 
your understanding also prays, till you 
have learned to think in the language. 

Consider your teacher as a source of 
information from whom you are to get 
what you can, but do not expect him 
to teach you. 

Learn to read what you have already 
committed to memory. Do not try to 
read language that you do not under- 
stand. 


THE STUDENT WORLD 


Arthur Jorgenson, former secretary of the 
University of Wisconsin Christian Associa- 
tion, takes up the position of Metropolitan 
Student Secretary at Tokio this year. On 
Sunday, October 1, Mr. Jorgenson and Mr. 
Rugh spoke at a Sunday afternoon meeting, 
attended by 400 men. At that meeting it was 
announced that the Wisconsin Association 
would make an annual contribution of $1,000 
to apply on Mr. jorgenson’s budget. On the 
evening of October 2 a farewell banquet was 
given, at which there were present about 130; 
of these 40 were members of the faculty, in- 
cluding the three deans and President Van 
Hise. Chief Justice Winslow, of the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, was toastmaster. Dr. A 
H. Smith of China, one of the foremost mis- 
sionaries of modern times, was present and 
spoke on the work of the Association in 
China. Professor E. A. Ross, who a year ago 


made an extensive study of the conditions it 
China, stated that were he twenty yeats 
younger he would be sailing as Association 
secretary to one of the foreign countries. 


The Association at Louisiana State Uni 
versity is fitting up a dwelling house on the 
campus for the purpose of the Association 
Offices for worthy student organizations, soci 
quarters, a reading room, and the Association 
secretary’s office take up the building. 


On September 21, the Kansas University 
Christian Association held its first ee in 
their new building. The building is owned by 
the Christian Bible Chair, but the use of it has 
been extended to the Young Men’s Christiat 


2Longmans, Green & Co. 
%Ginn & Co., Boston. 
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Association. This building cost in all about 
$40,000, and is splendidly equipped. About 400 
men were present at the opening meeting. 


On September 22 the State Agricultural Col- 
lege of Kansas held its “stag” social. There 
were 1,000 men present. 


Mr. O. R. Magill, of the A. and M. College 
of Mississippi, is the new general secretary of 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


Staunton Military Academy has a new gen- 
eral secretary in the person of James J. King 
of the University of Virginia. 


W. J. Wilcox is the new general secretary at 
Washington and Lee University at Lexington, 
Va. Mr. Wilcox is also studying law in the 
university. 


Eleven preparatory schools of Middle Ten- 
nessee were represented in the Bible Study In- 
stitute held September 29 to October 1. The 
programme was prepared with a view to help- 
ing the men in their Bible Study and Mission 
Study work. A. M. Trawick, of the Interna- 
tional Committee, gave the opening address on 
Social Service. On Saturday conferences were 
held under the leadership of the State Student 
Secretary on Mission Study and Bible Study. 
W. D. Weatherford delivered three addresses 
on Sunday. 


Two very interesting and profitable Bible 
Study Institutes were held in lowa September 
27 to 29—one at the University of Iowa at 
lowa City for the men of that university and 
the colleges of Eastern Iowa; the other held 
at Des Moines College at Des Moines for the 
men of the colleges in the central part of the 
State. Clayton S. Cooper was a speaker at 
both conferences. At Iowa City Mr. Cooper 
gave his illustrated address, “Bible Study the 
World Around,” besides speaking before the 
university students at Convocation. The most 
striking thing in this institute was a faculty 
men’s conference. About thirty of the leading 
faculty men of the university gathered for 
lunch. Mr. Cooper, assisted by H. 
Williams, general secretary of the University 
Christian Association, conducted an informal 
discussion, participated in by all present, on 
“The Faculty Man’s Part in a Bible Study 
Propaganda for College Men.” At other ses- 
sions of the institute discussions were led by 
Professor Gillin and Professor Kay, Secretary 
Williams and State Student Secretary Guy V. 
Aldrich. At the Des Moines Institute a dif- 
ferent plan was followed. The men gathered 
themselves about Mr. Cooper in an informal 
round-table discussion. The discussion was 
taken up under four heads: Objectives, 
Courses, Leadership and Arousing and Main- 
taining an Interest. The conference was one 
of great power. The men present were given 
a great vision of the possibilities of Bible 
Study in their colleges, and at the same time 


instructed in the most practical methods of 
making Bible Study effective. 


At a recent membership campaign at Cor- 
nell College, Iowa, 150 men were enrolled in 
one day. 


A very interesting “get together” supper was 
held at Simpson early in the school year, at 
which the ministers of Indianola, the college 
faculty and the Association cabinet assembled 
for a heart-to-heart conference on co-opera- 
tion. Addresses were made by the ministers 
and faculty on what they hoped for from the 
students, and the students responded by stat- 
ing some of the things that they felt that they 
had a right to expect from the faculty and 
ministers. A spirit of desire for closest co- 
operation characterized the occasion. 


Eight hundred men were enrolled in Bible 
Study during a recent campaign at Ames. 


Grinnell has started a new departure in Bible 
Study. The men meet at 12.30 Sunday in the 
Association building for a ten-minute devo- 
tional period, and then break up into small 
groups led by the members of the faculty and 
students. 


At the opening reception of the Brown Chris- 
tian Association there were addresses by Presi- 
dent Faunce, Dr. G. Glenn Atkins and Dean 
Meiklejohn. Among the speakers for the 
coming term are Dr. Washington Gladden, 
President A. P. Fitch and C. D. Hurrey of the 
International Committee. Dr. Atkins will give 
a special course on “Modern Religious Prob- 
lems” for college students under the auspices 
of the Christian Association. 


The University of Pennsylvania Christian 
Association has this year a force of seven sec- 
retaries, and its work includes daily and Sun- 
day chapel services, the University Settlement 
of Philadelphia, the University Medical School 
in China, and other undergraduate activities. 


On October 5, at the University of Toronto, 
100 Bible Study leaders met at dinner in the 
Association rooms, preparatory to embarking 
upon the campaign for members of the Bible 
Study groups. They were addressed by Pro- 
fessor Sallmon of Yale. The freshmen re- 
ceptions have been especially successful at 
Toronto this year. They all took the form of 
suppers for different faculties. 


A new Association has been organized at 
the Central State Normal in Michigan. 


Hope College, Michigan, has 35 men conduct- 
ing five rural Sunday Schools. 


There will be a Michigan State Bible Study 
institute at East Lansing at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, December 26 to 39, I9QIT. 
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In the state of Michigan every cabinet re- 
ports that it is holding weekly meetings. 


Washington and Lee University Association 
has organized fourteen classes in Bible 
Study. At present there are 200 men in these 
classes. Ten more classes, averaging about ten 
men each, are ready to start. 


At the Georgia School of Technology the 
membership in the Christian Association is 
over 400. At the opening reception there were 
in attendance 469 men. The total enrolment 
of the institution is 650. 


At Ohio University the cabinet and advisory 
board met together for supper on the evening 
of October 9. A. H. Lichty, state student sec- 
retary of Ohio, was present and addressed the 
gathering. The Boy Scout Movement has been 
organized in Athens, with Ohio University As- 
sociation men as patrol leaders. 


At the University of Vermont the entering 
class was almost twice as large as ever be- 
fore, and the members of this class are sup- 
porting the Student Christian Association. The 
new president of the university, Dr. Guy Pot- 
so | eee entered upon his work on Octo- 

er 6. 


At the A. and M. College of Mississippi the 
membership of the Association is a large in- 
crease over last year. 


Of the total entering class at Purdue Uni- 
versity 377 are church members, 170 expressed 
their preference for some church, 20 are non- 
church members without any preference. 


At the University of Michigan, one day be- 
fore the opening of college, 675 members were 
enrolled in the Association. 


At Lehigh University there will be held an 
Association meeting on Sunday morning once 
every month. The usual Sunday evening meet- 
ing of the Association will meet on the other 
Sundays in the evening as usual. An interest- 
ing program of special speakers has been ar- 
ranged for at the series of Sunday morning 
services. 


When the five medical schools of Louisville 
consolidated into the Medical Department of 
the University of Louisville, it became possible 
to undertake some work along Sunday School 
lines amongst the students. The opportunity 
was seized, and with the encouragement and 
co-operation of the elders of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church the “Barbour Bible Class” 
was organized during the session of 1909-1910. 
The class prospered and was eventually en- 
rolled in the International Sunday School As- 
sociation with the various class officers and 
committees. The membership was limited to 
the medical student body, and they have shown 
great pride and interest in its work. It is 
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said to be the largest organized class limited 
to medical students in this country. Social 
features have been utilized to get the students 
acquainted and to make them feel at home in 
the church, and great appreciation has been 
felt and shown for the efficient aid of th 
young ladies of the Bethany class. During 
this, the second year of the class, the enrol 
ment has increased with an average attendance 
of over fifty, and it is an inspiring sight to 
see such a body of fine-looking, cultured and 
educated young men taking part in the Sun 
day School exercises. When one considers 
that these students are attending lectures from 
8 A. M. to 6 P. M., every day in the week, and 
at night are studying until late to keep up with 
their lectures, one can appreciate the earnest. 
ness of these students in their attendance upon 
the Sabbath School. It requires high, mora 
courage for the medical student to stand out 
boldly for Christian service, and this is an 
earnest of the power and influence for good 
which they will wield in their homes. 


James Myers, of Columbia, who has been 
acting in the double capacity of secretary of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association and 
of the Columbia Athletic Association, has re 
signed the latter position to give his whole 
time, as formerly, to the Christian Associa- 
tion. Mr. Myers did a most creditable piece 
of work for the Athletic Association. The 
association was carried over a difficult period 
in its history and left with a comfortable bank 
balance upon which to proceed with its work 
F. E. Barnes has been engaged by the Colum. 
bia Association to direct the Boys’ Club work 
He will live at the Spring Street Neighborhood 
House. The association has had its first “‘sight- 
seeing trip” to Ellis Island. Fifty men availed 
themselves of this opportunity of investigat- 
ing the conditions surrounding the immi- 
grant immediately upon landing. W. H. 
Ziegler, 1911, who expected to go to Alaskaa 
little later, has received an urgent call, to 
which he will respond at once, to his field 
This leaves the post of assistant secretary 
vacant. 


At William Jewell Lutheran College the 
membership and finance campaign resulted in 
the securing of 400 members and subscriptions 
covering the total amount of the year’s budget, 
$1,500. The Bible Study work is carried on™ 
conjunction with the Sunday School work of 
the churches in the city. 


The Wofford College Association in South 
Carolina is making a special effort to relate 
students to the cotton mill community. 
ready ten men are giving one night in 
week to teaching in a night school for mil 
people. 


Students in the Presbyterian College of 
South Carolina at Clinton have organized @ 
negro mission. Students teach the Sunday 
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School classes and have charge of the preach- 
ing service. 


At the University of Southern California 
there were about 250 men present at the 
annual opening social. 


E. L. Denendorff, Grinnell College, Iowa, 
'06, has accepted a call to the University of 
California Association. He goes as associate 
general secretary. At the University of Cali- 
fornia there are sixty men enrolled in mis- 
sion study. 


On September 13 a student Young Men’s 
Christian Association was organized at the 
University of Nevada. The Association has 
the backing of a number of the leaders in 
student life as well as the cordial support of 
the faculty. 


Rupert Stanley, who was last year in the 
Pittsburg Central Association, is now secre- 
tary at Manhattan, Kan. An endowment has 
been left for the up-keep of the building, which 
will greatly assist in promoting the work. 


At the University of Iowa, Iowa City, a 
Bible Study institute was held early in Octo- 
ber. One of the most important sessions was 
a faculty session, where 25 faculty men met 
for luncheon and were addressed by Clayton 
S. Cooper of the International Committee. 


Missouri State Normal Christian Associa- 
tion has this year a secretary who gives all his 
time to the work. 


In the State of Colorado there are now five 
full-time employed secretaries. Hitherto there 
have been but two. The high school boys’ con- 
ferences are going to be a special feature of 
the work this fall. 


At Bowdoin College the freshman reception 
was attended by about 250 men. This included 
all but ten of the entering class. 


The reception to new students at Worcester 
Polytechnic was the most successful event this 
year. The Tech orchestra furnished the 
music. Dr. Allyn King Foster made a very 
powerful speech. The sophomore class inter- 
ested itself vigorously in this reception, and 
their work contributed largely to its success. 


At the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
the Bible Study committee is presenting a 
course on “Social Aspects of Certain Medical 
Courses.” A number of leading doctors and 
professors will lead the classes. 


_The University of South Carolina Associa- 
tion had a setting-up conference September 
16 and 17. Twenty-five men were in attend- 
ance. On Saturday, September 20, “college 
night” was held. The following Friday Dr. J. 
- Neff, formerly vice-president of the Uni- 


versity of Virginia Christian Association, and 
now coach of the football team at South Caro- 
lina, gave an address on “Things a College 
Man Should Decide.” 


At Highland Park College, Iowa, the at- 
tendance at the exercises of the Association 
is a large advance over last year. 


' At Nebraska Wesleyan the Association has 
united with the churches of Lincoln in Bible 
Study. Over 100 men were in attendance in 
the classes on the first Sunday. The member- 
ship fee has been done away with here, and 
voluntary subscriptions toward the budget of 
the Association will be solicited. 


Here is the list of subjects to be discussed 
in the Association meetings at the University 
of Michigan this year: 

Oct. 1. Straight Tips from Dean Reed. 

8. President Hutchins’ Annual Address 
to New Students. 
Series—Present Day Value of the Christian 
Religion. 
Oct. 15. To the University Trained Man. 
22. To the Practical Business Man. 
29. To the Unquestionably Moral Man. 
Nov. 5. To the Unquestionably Immoral 
Man. 
12. To the Man of Other Faiths. 
Series—How the Other Half Lives. 
Nov. 19. The Yellow World. 
26. The Brown World. 
Dec. 3. The Black World. 
10. The Under World. 
17. The Standard for All Worlds and 
All Colors. 
Series—A College Man’s Debts. 
Jan. 7. The Debts You Remember. 
14. The Debts You Forget. 
21. The Debts You'll Pay. 
Series—Responsibility for Character in Educa- 
tion. 

Jan. 28. The Responsibility of the State. 

Feb. 4. The Responsibility of the Professor, 

11. The Responsibility of the Student. 
Series—Big Things in College. 

Feb. 18. The Decisions You Have to Make. 

25. The Judgments You Have to En- 
dure. 

3. The Character You Have to Im- 
part. 

Series—Practical Discussions Upon Four Im- 
portant Beliefs of the Christian Church. 

Mar. ro. Can We Believe in God as Father? 

17. Can We Believe in the Real 
Brotherhood of Man? 
24. Can We Believe in Prayer? 
31. Can We Believe in the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus? 
Series—Big Jobs for Big Men. 

Apr. 21. Christian Statesmanship. 

28. The Church’s Fighting Power. 

May 5. The Sky Pilot of Today. 

12. The Man at the Heart of the City 
19. The Man between the Classes. 
26. The Man You Ought to Envy. 


Mar. 
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There are 446 Korean students at present 
studying in Tokio. Mr. Mark Lin, pastor of 
the Chinese Students’ Union Church, estimates 
that about three-fourths of these men have a 
favorable attitude toward the religion of 
Christ, and that many of them are constant 
readers of the Bible. During the past year 
forty men were baptized. Recently the whole 
student body in Tokio elected eight repre- 
sentatives to return home to enter on a cam- 
paign of education among the people. Four 
of the eight were Christians baptized in 
Tokyo. 


A Summer Conference of Chinese Students 
in’ Government Schools—One not in close 
touch with the situation would hardly have 
thought that any considerable number of gov- 
ernment school students in the one province 
of Chihli, China, could be induced to give eight 
days of their short summer vacation to attend 
a conference on Present Day Problems and 
Christianity, especially when it involved pay- 
ing their own traveling expenses and a fee of 
five dollars each. Yet about forty students 
from a dozen government schools, or private 
schools with government recognition, of Tient- 
sin and Peking responded to the invitation 
to attend a conference of this kind held at 
the Western Hills, near Peking, from July 3 
to IT. 

The invitation was issued by a committee 
composed of Christian teachers in government 
schools and of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation secretaries in close touch with students, 
and they knew that the time was ripe for such 
an enterprise. In fact, the chairman of the 
committee, Mr. Percy B. Tripp, of Tientsin, 
made a successful beginning in 1910 with a 
summer school on Christianity for the benefit 
of a few of his pupils. 

The place chosen for this gathering was the 
same as that of the Conference of Christian 
Students held in June, namely, the Sleeping 
Buddha Monastery, a few miles beyond the 
Summer Palace outside Peking. The many 
beautiful and historic spots near this ancient 
temple gave a keen zest to the afternoon ram- 
bles over the hills and furnished the diversion 
necessary to counterbalance the serious parts 
of the conference. 

The program was prepared with great care, 
and, in spite of certain changes made neces- 
sary by the non-appearance of some of the 
speakers, was carried out most successfully. 
Each day had a distinct unity of its own, and 
yet each day formed with the other a con- 
nected series. 

At seven o’clock each morning some phase 
of the modern view of the world was dis- 
cussed, the several topics being: The Modern 
Trend in Biology, Sociology, Psychology, 
Ethics and Religion. The mind having been 
thus richly fed, everybody rushed to break- 
fast to stay the hunger of his body and fortify 
it for the other events of the morning. At 
nine o'clock the students met in groups of five 
or six for an hour’s study of Christianity, and 
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here the leaders had a chance to impart Chris. 
tian instruction in a very intimate way. 

hen, after an intermission of half an hour, 
another lecture was given, this time not a 
philosophic dissertation on the world view, 
but a practical discussion of some one of 
China’s many problems, with a concrete appli- 
cation of the principles developed in the earlier 
address. Finally, in the evening, after an 
afternoon of rest and recreation, the day's 
teaching was driven home in a “life-work 
meeting,” in which a direct appeal was made to 
the mento consider seriously whether they 
should not fit themselves to solve that particu- 
lar National problem which had been discussed 
in the morning. : 

Several months ago, Mr. J. S. Burgess, of 
the Peking Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, made a study of the books which are most 
popular at present in the Chinese student 
world. He discovered that the works of Dar- 
win, Spencer, Huxley and Adam Smith are 
widely current, largely because they have been 
so admirably translated, and that these books 
are being accepted at their face value, with- 
out any suspicion that they are woefully be- 
hind the times. It was in the light of these 
facts that the themes were chosen for the 
series of lectures on the modern view of the 
world, and such sub-topics as “Darwin and 
After Darwin,” “Spencer and After Spencer,” 
“Some Advances since Huxley,” are thus ex- 
plained. In these lectures the evolutionary 
idea was frankly—nay, enthusiastically—ac- 
cepted as a working hypothesis, but it was 
pointed out that the work of the earlier in- 
vestigators was very incomplete; that co-oper- 
ation has played as large a part as struggle in 
the evolutionary process, and that ethical and 
spiritual development are not contrary to the 
cosmic process, but are the flower and con- 
summation of it all. These addresses, which 
started from such different angles, and yet in- 
variably led straight to Christ, had a cum 
lative effect which was simply tremendous. 

The group classes for the study of Christi- 
anity surpassed all expectations. It was antt- 
cipated that it might be difficult to secure reg- 
ular attendance at these classes, but every 
student was in his appointed place every day 
except when unavoidably detained. The atti- 
tude of the students was one of attention and 
courtesy, and though they sometimes asked 
searching questions, it was always to get it- 
formation rather than to embarrass the leader. 
One of the most interesting events of the day 
was the noon meeting of the leaders of these 
groups to compare notes, to pray together, 
and to plan for the next day. 

Patriotism in one form or another was the 
theme for most of the lectures on Chinas 
problems and for the life-work addresses. 
Everybody knows that the Chinese students 
are thoroughly imbued with a new but m 
tense love of country, but inasmuch as their 
zeal is often “not according to knowledge, 
an earnest endeavor was made to furnish them 
with higher ideals of patriotism and more 
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practical methods of expressing it. It was 
constantly pointed out that Christianity is the 
greatest force working for unselfishness and 
co-operation, and that therefore it is indis- 
pensable to the reformation of China, giving, 
as it does, hope and patience where there 
would otherwise be discouragement and de- 
spair. This argument was driven home by the 
presence of several notable Christian Chinese 
patriots, such as Mr. Chang Po Ling, principal 
of the Nan K’ai Middle School, Tientsin, and 
now also superintendent of the Ch’ing Hua 
School, Peking, which prepares students for 
American colleges. Mr. Fei Ch’i Hao, until 
recently principal of the Provincial College, 
Paotingfu; Professor Moses Chiu, Ph. D., of 
the Imperial University, Peking; Pastor Liu, 
of the Independent Church, Tientsin; and Mr. 
C. T. Wang, just back from Yale by way of 
Constantinople, to become the National Sec- 
retary of the Chinese Young Men’s Christian 
Association. The influence of these men was 
beyond computation. 

Before the conference closed the number of 
Christian students attending it had increased 
from five to twelve, and eight others had 
signed a card expressing their desire to con- 
tinue the study of Christianity under Chris- 
tian direction. One man, the son of an official, 
decided to enter the Christian ministry, and 
his cousin, also a Christian, made up his mind 
to be a physician. In response to an invita- 
tion for opinions on the desirability of con- 
tinuing the conference in coming years, and 
for suggestions for improving it, eighteen 
valuable papers were handed it. All wished 
to see the conference continued, and their 
straightforward criticism will be very use- 
ful in planning other such gatherings. 

On the last evening there was an encourag- 
ing testimony meeting. One expressed his ad- 


miration for Christian enterprise; another ex- 
plained how he had learned that it is not neces- 
sary to be an official before one can serve one’s 
country. Others wished to announce their de- 
cisions for the Christian life. Unexpected, 
but most significant, were the remarks made 
by one of the three officials detailed by the 
government to keep an eye on the conference. 
He said he had always thought of Christianity 
as something for the lower classes, and hence 
sure to cause trouble. But here he had been 
listening for a week to lectures on Christianity 
which none but scholars could understand. 
This was a revelation to him and he predicted 
that on account of the entrance of students 
into the Christian ranks the Church would be 
better understood and less hampered in its 
undertaking. 

The conference, though small, revealed a will- 
ingness on the part of government students to 
give Christianity a careful and respectful hear- 
ing ; and developed a method which, it is hoped, 
may prove successful in other parts of China 
as well. One experienced Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association secretary exclaimed: “The 
student work has been pushed forward ten 
years!” May time show that his remark is 
true. C. H. Corsetr. 


The five student Associations in Korea are 
having a series of inter-Association debates. 
The Central Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has organized the series and offered a 
beautiful banner to the winning school. The 
series is awakening the keenest interest among 
the student population of Seoul, and every. 
Saturday evening the auditorium of the city 
Association is crowded to the limit. The As- 
sociation among the 51 medical students at the 
Severance Mission Hospital looks like the 
winner. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Personal Economy and Social Reform. 


By H. G. Wood. London: 
Christian Movement. 


This book adds in a large measure to the 
valuable contributions made by the British 
Student Movement to the literature of social 
service. It is our opinion that we Christian 
Student Movements are not called upon to 
produce works dealing at large with the 
Various branches of social service. If we are 
Christian, if Christ had a social message, then 
it is the Christian message that we are to 
deliver. It will not do to press the distinc- 
tion too closely ; it may be, in many cases it is, 
merely a matter of emphasis. If we were 
asked to define the distinctively Christian mes- 
Sage we should point to the pamphlets and 
bibliography of the British Student Movement 


Student 


upon this subject, and especially the book we 
are at present examining. These show aspects 
of the Christian message, at any rate. 
Personal Economy and Social Reform is a 
work planned with conspicuous originality and 
executed, in spite of the many apologies in the 
introductory notes, in a manner that commands 
the respect of the thoughtful man. It is hard 
to find just the words to express our deep 
appreciation of the efforts of author and 
editors in the preparation of this study. The 
sincere regret is that it comes so late to our 
notice. In all probability no time will be lost 
in making the book available in America. The 
elaborate cautions of the editors and author 
are an unfortunate addition, though they may 
have been necessary in a way. Neither need 
be ashamed of the work in the smallest sense, 
and their protests remind us unpleasantly of 
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some of the unfortunate vagaries that mar 
some very great books. 

The book deals with the motives of spend- 
ing, the amount to spend, the purchaser’s dif- 
ficulties in buying the right things at the right 
price in the right places, and the problems of 
spending in a friendly way, and of saving. 
There is a chapter on work that is fresh and 
decidedly in place. Then there is a noble sec- 
tion on the Christian’s duty with regard to 
personal economy. The discussion is primarily 
for college students, for those who can think 
and who as yet have the organization of their 
lifes’ expenditures before them. An introduc- 
tory chapter defines the scope of the inquiry 
and justifies it. There is an eloquent plea 
made for frankness and thoroughness in the 
discussion of this whole question. Lord Mel- 
bourne’s remark is quoted: “Things have 
come to a pretty pass when religion is allowed 
to invade the sphere of private life.” Religion 
is invading the sphere of private life now, and 
we welcome it indoors the more if we remem- 
ber what vile things it will keep outside. This 
book goes right to the point. “True revival of 
religion . . . . must combine an attempt to think 
out the fundamental truths we now half be- 
lieve, with a resolution to live more earnestly 
in the light of them.” This is the spirit of 
the book, and the questions at issue are stated 
clearly. It is suggested that John Woolman’s 
Journal and The Imitation of Christ have been 
prime influences in the writer’s mode of think- 
ing on this subject, though of course their lim- 
itations are not ignored. They are worthy 
sources. And it is possible that their direct- 
ness have helped to make Mr. Wood’s little 
book so straightforward. The bracing breath 
of these vigorous men has cleared away the 
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mists here, and “hard, high and raw” stand 
out some of the naked truths about ourselves 

Said Tolstoy to Edward A. Steiner one day; 
“You sweat too much blood for the world; 
sweat some for yourself first.” This is a hum. 
drum subject, the keeping of household ac. 
counts, the decision as to which grocer, whic 
tailor, which butcher, shall receive our custom; 
but these actions are the necessary prelim. 
inaries in the world’s redemption. There is n 
fixed rule to be followed, but how many col 
lege men are making the inquiry—indeed, how 
many even know such an inquiry may k 
made? 

There are some omissions in the book, and 
sometimes we wish a little larger admixture of 
the Cavalier had gone in for good measur 
with the Puritan; but to dwell on such thing 
at length would magnify their importance with 
reference to the heart of the inquiry. 

No honest man or woman can read this book 
without being driven to searching self-exam- 
ination. In our opinion, this is the highes 
praise we can give this work. 


Dr. Pierson and His Message. By T. 
Kennedy Maclean. New York: As 
sociation Press. $1.00. 


This book gives a sketch of the life of on 
who was intimately connected with the begin- 
ning of the Student Movement in North 
America, and includes a number of his u- 
published papers. It is a sympathetic treat- 
ment of a truly great man. 

All those interested in the development of 
religious life in America will be glad to read 
this book. 


MEN NEEDED FOR THE FOREIGN FIEL 


SELECTED few of the large 
number of urgent calls which have 
already come to the Candidate Secre- 
tary of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment are given below in the hope that 
student secretaries and student volun- 
teers will co-operate in finding suitable 
candidates for each position. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Mr. 
Wilbert B. Smith, Candidate Secretary, 
Student Volunteer Movement, 125 East 
Twenty-seventh Street, New York. 

A complete list of needs is now be- 
ing compiled and will be ready for dis- 
tribution in the near future. 


A teacher to head the commercial depart 
ment in Mackenzie College, one of the lead- 
ing educational institutions in Brazil. 

A physician for pioneer work in the Egyr 
tian Sudan. 

A professor of philosophy for the Gordoa 
Mission College in North India. ; 

A physician to have charge of a hospital # 
Siu Lam, a city of about 400,000 inhabitants, # 
South China. Should have executive ability 
and thorough training along microscopic line 
Should be a member of the United Brethra 
in Christ. 

A physician, with executive ability, to have 
charge of a hospital in the Philippine Islands 
Should be a member of the United Brethrea 
in Christ. , 

Two physicians for general medical servit 
in Honan Province, China. a 

A physician for the Presbyterian Hospital # 
Formosa. _ 

A physician for the Kuskokwin District 
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Alaska. Should be a member of the Moravian 
Church. 

A teacher of mathematics to inaugurate de- 
partment in Rangoon Baptist College. 

A teacher of economics and history for the 
Shanghai Baptist College. Instruction is 
given in the English and Chinese languages. 

An experienced Association man to work 
among students in Gauhati, Assam. A high 
grade college and two English high schools 
are located here, all government institutions. 
The students are Hindoos and Mohammedans, 
picked men. There are also a large number of 
educated English-speaking men in the govern- 
ment offices. (Should be a Baptist.) 

A physician (Baptist) is needed for a good 
hospital located in the Shan Hills of Northern 
Burma. 

A physician (Baptist) for Hopo, South 
China. Residents of the district have offered 
a large sum for the erection of a hospital if a 
man can be found. 

A teacher of agriculture and horticulture in 
the Anglo-Korean College, Songdo, Korea. 

A building superintendent (Baptist) to have 


charge of the construction of buildings in 
various stations in Szchuan Province, West 
China. 

A man specially adapted for institutional 
work in the First Central Institute in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. An unusual opportunity for 
reaching a large number of people. 

A mechanical engineer to take charge of 
the large industrial school at Nadiad, India. 
Should be qualified to give instruction in both 
iron and wood work. 

An unmarried man to teach in the Baldwin 
High School at Bangalore, India. 

A printer for the Madras Publishing House. 
Should be an experienced photo-engraver and 
an all-around man who can act as foreman of 
the printing department. Should be unmarried. 

A commercial teacher for the American In- 
stitute at La Paz, Bolivia. (Should be un- 
married. ) 

A normal school graduate as head of a 
normal school in Amoy, China. 

A teacher of biology for the Christian Col- 
lege at Allahabad, North India. (Should be 
unmarried. ) 


ARTICLES ON METHODS OF WORK IN THE STUDENT 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 


ASSOCIATION 


Below is given, arranged under convenient headings, a list of the most important articles that have 


appeared during the last four years. 


The following abbreviations have been used: 
C. P. Series, I, II, and III: 


As this list will be re-printed from time to time, the Editor will be 
glad to have suggestions with regard to both possible additions and omissions. 
the articles are arranged roughly in chronological order. 


Under each sub-heading 


The three volumes entitled “College Problems,” published by the Southern 


Conference of Student Secretaries in 1907, 1908, and 1909. 


i 
S. A. L. Series I and II: 


“College Leadership,”’ published by the Western Conference of Student Secretaries in 1909. 
“Student Association Leadership,” the report of the Conference of North 


American Student Secretaries, Lake Forest, 1910 and 1911. 


W.S.C. F., 1910 and 1911: The reports of the Conferences of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, held at Oxford in 1910, and in Constantinople in 1911. 


Int.: The Intercollegian. 


All these publications may be obtained either from the Association Press, 124 East 28th Street, New 
York City, or Student Volunteer Movement, 125 East 27th Street, New York City. 


GENERAL ORGANIZATION 


Committee Training 
The Uses of a Student Association Building 


The Business Management of a College Association.... Hugh M. Mcllhany, Jr 


The Building Campaign 


The Study of the Association Field of Work......... 
The Danger of Materialism and External Show...... 


The Alumni Advisory Committee 


Constitution of a Student Young Men’s Christian 


Association, Employing a Secretary 
The Relation of the Association to Fraternities 


How to Make a Working Force of the Entire Member- 


ship 
The Employment Bureau 


e Administration of an Association with a Large 


Material Equipment 


.. W. D. Weatherford 
os Soda MRecaacees 


. Series I 
Series I 
Series I 
Series I 
Series I 
Series I 
Series II 


Hugh M. Mcllhany, Jr 
W. W. Crutchfield 


Prof. O. E. Brown......... 


. Series IT 
. Series II 


J. A. Brown....... 
E. R. Walton 


W. A. McKnight 


. Series IT 
. Series III 


Se 
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The Advisory Board and Faculty Cultivation . 
How to Keep Our Movements Spiritually Vigorous H. C. Rutgers 
How to Keep Our Individual Unions Spiritually Vigorous Robert P. Wilder 
How to Make the Largest Use of the Supervisory 
Agencies R. W. Hollinger 
How the Traveling Secretary May Make the Largest 
Use of the College Year 
The Inter-Relation of Secretaries. . i 
The Responsibilities and Privileges of the “Association 
Presidents 
The Choosing and Training of Committees... — 
Publicity and Promotion of Student Association Work... C. E. Silcox.. 


BIBLE STUDY 


The College Professor and Association Bible Study.... 
Cardinal Problems of Bible Study 
How to Secure a Well-Trained Leadership in Bible 


Study BE, FE. BAB. ccc cc cscenee 


The Relation of Association Bible Study to Curriculum 


Prof. O. E. Brown......... 
FG. PEE. cc ceses 


How to Enroll and Maintain Clubhouse Groups 

What We Have a Right to Expect from Bible Study and 
How the Objective May Be Attained 

Report of Commission in Bible and Mission Study, 
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Improving the Leadership of the Circles W. D. Weatherford 
The Need for Courses Adapted to National Conditions.. H. C. Rutgers 
How to Overcome Weaknesses in the Bible Study Work 


i Pn cer cued sawn swe ead awenws Tissington Tatlow......... 


The Bible and Religious Education.............. . Clayton S. Cooper 
The Leadership of Bible Study Groups............... H. S. Elliott... 
The Organization of the Bible Study Department...... 


The Faculty Man and Student Bible Study........... 

Summer Bible Study 

The Duty and Opportunity of Students to Promote 
Bible Study in the Churches 

The Relation Between Curriculum Bible Teaching and 
Voluntary Bible Study in Secondary Schools......... 

Essentials to the Successful Maintenance of Bible Study 

The Real Objective in Bible Study 

The Bible in the Realm of Personal Habit..... 

The Bible Study Opportunity in the Colleges 


- Neil McMillan, Jr 
Joel H. Hildebrand 


L. D. Wishard.. 


D. Willard Lyon 
. Clayton S. Cooper 
Clayton S. Cooper 


STUDENT MEETINGS AND EVANGELISM 


The Evangelistic Campaign 
Every Secretary an Evangelistic Leader 
The Religious Meetings of the College Association 
(Topics) T. H. Beverly 
The Religous Meetings of the College Association 
(Topics) A. J. Elliott 
Suggestions for Organizing an Evangelistic Campaign.. A. J. Elliott 
Aggressive Student Evangelism J. H. Dadisman 
Report of the Commission on Evangelism, Lake Forest 


/. D. Weatherford 
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Serving the Evangelistic Aim... ..........eccescecees S. Niw 

Serving the Evangelistic Aim 

How to Realize the Evangelistic Purpose of Our Student 
Movement 

The Appeal to the Whole Personality in Personal 
Interviews 

The Evangelistic Message 

The Evangelistic Meeting 


Henry B. Wright 
W. D. Weatherford 


_ C. W. Bishop.............. 


Prof. O. E. Brown......... 
, & Se 


Herbert W. Gates....... 


Neil McMillan, Jr........ 
eye a re eee Dis Bee BOR oc cencaes 


Martin E. Turnbull... 


ae A ee 
Chas. D. Hurrey...... 
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.. S. A. L. Series I 


W. S. C. F., 109m 
W. S. C. F., 191 


S. A. L. Series II 


S. A. L. Series II 
S. A. L. Series II 


. Int. Mar.,1908 


Int. Mar., 1909 


. Int. Jan., 1911 


. P. Series I 
. P. Series II 


. P. Series II 


. P. Series III 
. P. Series III 


+ 
A. L. Series I 


W. S. C. F., zoe 
W. S. C. F., 199 
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S. A. L. Series II 


. S. A. L. Series II 


S. A. L. Series II 


. Int., Jan., 1908 


Int., May, 1908 
Int., June, 1908 


. Int., Dec., 1908 


Int., Dec., 1908 
Int., Jan., 1909 
Int., Mar., 1909 
Int., Oct., 1909 
Int., Oct.; 1910 


. P. Series II 
. P. Series II 


. P. Series II 
wy © 
Cc. En 
Cc. 2. 
S. A. L. Series I 
. S C. F., 8 
W. S. C. F., 190 
W. S. C. F., 19m 


S. A. L. Series I 
S. A. L. Series I 


. Int., Jan., 1908 





Articles on Student Association Methods 


CHURCH CO-OPERATION 


The Relation of the College Association to the Church. . 

The Relation of the College Young Men’s Christian 
Association to the Church 

How We May Promote Among College Men an Increas- 
ingly Active Loyalty to the Church 

Report of the Commission on the Association and the 
Churches 

How to Relate Outgoing Members of Our Movements 
to the Permanent Work of the Church............. 

The Identification of the Student Association and the 


The Collegian and the Church 


ee 


B. W. Dickson 


. § Se eee 
eB Site ec ere kes 


Charles R. Erdman 


MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT 


Mission Study in the Student Association........ 

How to Make Mission Study Vital 

Report of Commission on Bible and Mission Study, 
Lake Forest 

Recruiting for Foreign Missionary Service....... 

Students and the World Missionary Conference....... 

Mission Study Courses and Text Book................ 

The Ideal of Mission Study Class Leaders............ 

The Preparation of the Mission Study Class Leader... 

How to Prepare for Next Year’s Mission Study 

The Missionary Meetings of the Student Christian 
Association 


. J. Lovell Murray 
W. W. Brockman... 


. Bemey T. Bedexin......... 


J. Lovell Murray 


ee ee 
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J. Lovell Murray 
J. Lovell Murray 


SERVICE 


How Shall We Develop the Spirit of Personal Work 
Among Our Association Leaders ? 

The Employment Bureau 

The Relation of the Student Association to High School 
Boys 


The Association’s Responsibility for Developing Un- 
selfish Service 

How to Enlarge the Volume of Christian Service by 
Students Among Non-Students.................+. 

Report of Commission on Service, Lake Forest 

Methods Employed by the Student Movement of Great 
Britain and Ireland 


Some Work Done by the Movement in North America.. C. W. Gilkey............. 


The Alumni Work 

The Christian Settlement 
College Associations and High Schools................ 
An Enviable Opportunity 

How a Student Can Help the Foreigner......... 


B. A. Tee... .ss.- 
Be Ee CE ckdweses «occas 
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J. E. Johnson 
J. W. Pontius 


. H. F. Henderson....... 


Tissington Tatlow 


D. R. Porter 


2 eee 
...... Peter Roberts 


THE STUDENT SECRETARYSHIP 


The Secretaryship of the Student Young Men’s Christian 


Association as a Life Calling 
The Intellectual Life of the Secretary................ 
The Spiritual Life of the Secretary 
The Student Secretary and College Activities 
Personal Work of the Secretary 
Every Secretary an Evangelistic Leader 
The Physical Life of the Secretary 
he Secretary’s Habits of Study 
The Relation of the Secretary’s Personal Habits to 


W. D. Weatherford 
. W. D. Weatherford 


W. D. Weatherford 
B. W. Dickson 
W. D. Weatherford 


a FE ee rr et Pre Te J. H. Stevenson........... 


he Relation of the Secretary to Professors, Pastors, 


Alumni and the Community A. E. Lindley 
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C. P. Series IIT 
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S. A. L. Series I 
W. S. C. F., 1911 


S. A. L. Series II 
Int., Nov., 1907 


C. P. Series II 


. C. P. Series III 


S. A. L. Series I 
S. A. L. Series I 
W. S. C. F., sous 
S. A. L. Series IT 
Int., Dec., 1907 
Int., Apr., 1908 
Int., May, 1908 


Int., Feb., 1911 
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C. P. Series III 
C. P. Series IIT 
C. P. Series III 
C. L. 


« oe 


S. A. L. Series I 
W. S. C. F., r909 


. W. 8. C.F. seep 


S. A. L. Series II 


. Int., Nov., 1907 


Int., Oct., 1908 
Int., June, 1910 
Int., Oct., 1910 


C. P. Series I 
C. P. Series I 
C. P. Series I 
C. P. Series I 
C. P. Series I 
C. P. Series II 
C. P. Series II 
C. P. Series III 


. C. P. Series ITI 


C. P. Series III 
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The Distribution of the Secretary’s Time.. .... M. Estes Snedecor......... . Series ITI 
The Adequate Apportionment of the Secretary’ s s Time.. Be Peccnec cases 
The General Secretary in Relation to Student Life and 
Affairs.. H. L. Heinzman........... 
The Student Secretary ship as a Life Work ... W. D. Weatherford 
The Secretary’s Schedule in a Small College. . 
How to Multiply the Number of Able Leaders in Our 
Movements Se oS eee 


SECRETARIAL CO-OPERATION 


The Visit of a Secretary.. ee ee 
The Relation of Secretaries to Each Other. . Sa Oe asks enc cdas 
How to Make the Largest Use of the Supervisory 

Agencies SS See 
The Inter-Relation of Secretaries. . oven GG, Wie Mcswnsner ce ves 
How the Traveling Secretary May Make the © Largest 

Use of the College Year eS | eee 


FACULTY CO-OPERATION 


The College Professor and Association Bible Study.... Prof. O. E. Brown......... C. P. Series I 
The College Faculty and the Effectiveness of the Student 

Association. . -oos Beet. ©. BE. Beown......... C BP. Sond 
The Relationship W hich Should Exist Between Members 

of Faculty and Secretary. , Serie Se Serres 
The Advisory Board and Faculty Cultivation.......... E. A. Turner.............. S. A. L. Series I 
The Faculty Man and Student Bible Study ....+ Neil McMillan, Jr Int., May, 1908 


MEMBERSHIP AND NEW STUDENT 
How Best to Reach the Entering C'ass.............-.. W. B. Smith.............. Int., May, 1908 


SOCIAL WORK 


The Proper Basis for an Adequate Social Life and the 
Association’s Attitude Toward Popular Amusement.. Arthur Jorgensen 


FINANCE 


The Business Management of a College Association.... Hugh M. Mcllhany........ C. P. Series I 
The Building Campaign ....... W. W. Crutchfield . P. Series I 
The Finances of the College Association ee ee 
The Finances of the wane Association... . .B.W ... C. P. Sess B 
Finances. . PTT Tee | lll lO SS 
Recruiting for the Ministry. . eesencccecess Be Re+scossc0se Mee ieee 
The Finances of a Student Association. wovccccs Boe he eald ....+.. Int., Mar., 1911 


LIFE 


The Honor System.. W. W. Crutchfield......... 
The College Association and Clean Athletics. . ere 00 eee 
The Relation of the Association to Fraternities. ee ty ME wiiks baw dan 88 
The Association’s Obligation to College Spirit ae 
The Association as a Factor in the Solution of the Moral 

Problems of the Institution i eee 
The Proper Basis for an Adequate Social Life and the 

Association’s Attitude Toward Popular Amusements. . 


SPECIAL 


What is Christianity ?. . . D. i C. P. Series Ill 
The Maintenance and Primacy of the Spiritual Work of 
the Association . W. ©. Bes 
The Evangelical Basis . E. Salas sien ark sh-6n aia 
Why Men Support the Student Young Men’s Christian 
Association 





